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Nrttaratnavali of Jayasena critically edited with Introduction 
and notes by Dr. V. Raghavan. Published by Governmental 
Oriental Manuscript Library 1965. Price Rs. 22.00. 


Whenever a history of Dance Historians and critics is attempted, 
Dr. V. Raghavan’s name will top the list as the most prolific and 
significant of the primary scholars who brought to light the jewels of 
dance texts, hidden in manuscript libraries spread throughout India. 


While the French and German scholars had known of the text of 
the Natyasastra and translations were attempted in the early part of the 
century, it was only through Dr. V. Raghavan’s writing in “Triveni’ (a 
journal from Madras) the Music Academy Journal and the Journal of 
the Kuppuswami Research Library that readers became familiar with 
the names of other writers on dance and music. For nearly forty 
years now Dr. V. Raghavan has consistently brought new and fresh 
manuscript material to light; this he has done with the rare combination 
of a professional Sanskrit scholar, a cultural historian and a music and 
dance savant. Editing of manuscripts in the field presents (for a scholar 
dealing with primary source material) unsurmountable difficulties. Not 
all manuscripts are as faultless, as the proverbial sanctity which Indians 
attach to them. The scribes were sometimes as careless as modern 
compositors and errors were carelessly overlooked; many copies of 
manuscripts are incomplete: to make matters more complicated, several 
tecensions in a variety of scripts are available in different libraries of 
the world. 


The task of locating, of collecting, of transcribing, finally editing 
the text in a meaningful readable form is a task which requires a 
command of language a wide scholarship and an incisive, critical, 
discriminatory vision. 


The existence of the manuscript material on the valuable medieval 
text of Jayasena had been known to scholars for many years: Dr. V. 
Raghavan’s publication of the edited text based on three manuscripts, 
in the T.M.S.S.M. Library, Tanjore and a fragment in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal’s library was long awaited: its publications is an important 
addition to the published primary source material relating to Dance. 
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The 164 page introduction to the Text proper is in Dr. V. 
Raghavan’s characteristic critical comprehensive manner. He is never 
content with collating external and internal evidence and thus deducing 
the date of his material. He has always gone further by giving a 
critical appraisal of the original author’s entire output, establishing the 
work in a historical perceptive and evaluating the work in relation to 
other works both in the narrow field and in related disciplines. In 
this case also, he follows the same method; we have a section on the 
author and his patron, the state of Sanskrit literature under the Kakatiyas 
and another on the place of the Natyasastra in Andhra. The last sets 
the stage for a full consideration of the achievements and contributions 
of Nrttaratnavali to the textual literature on dance. A close analysis 
of the contents is followed by a critical appraisal of the work. 


Pertinently Dr. Raghavan’s introduction draws attention to two 
major contributions of Nrttaratnavali: he identifies these as the references 
to the much discussed topic of the Karanas and the detailed analysis 
by Jayasena of Desi dance. 


While a body of textural and critical writing is already available 
on the first, Dr. Raghavan makes a fresh re-assessment and comparison 
of the texts of Bharata, Kirti-dhara, Tandu and Jaya and the sculptural 
representation of these on the temple walls of Brhadesvara Chidambaram 
and Kumbhakonam. Dr. Raghavan’s analysis makes for an excellent 
basis for a fuller and more comprehensive study on a subject which is 
much talked about, but little studied on account of the exacting” 
demands it makes of patience, thoroughness and diligence and an 
inter-disciplinary approach. 


Of equal or more importance is the subject of ‘desi-dance’. Many 
writers on the Indian tradition have spoken of the unchanging parentally 
Static quality of the Indian Arts. According to them, once Brahma or 
Bharata spoke that was the last eternal word, true for all times and 
ages. Practicing dancers, dance teachers followérs of the different 
gharanas and the sampradayas of the oral tradition have perpetuated 
this myth more than any other group of artists. Each style, each gharana, 
each sub-school has sworn by the sanctity and purity of his particular 
narrow tradition and has invariably traced not only the origins but also 
the details of technique and repertoire to the words of the sacred text. 
A close reading of Jayasena’s text on the Desi dance and the work of 
many other writers of the medieval period including Sarangdeva will 
at once explode this myth of classical purity and unchanging sanctity. 
Indeed these works will prove beyond doubt that the continuity of the 
Indian tradition could survive precisely because of its flexibility 
adaptability and its continued state of transformation. So while dances 
and Gurus are correct in quoting the Natyasastra as an archetype 
parental source, they are more than incorrect attributing the evolution 
of particular styles and sub-schools to this one fountain-head. By the 
10th, 11th century many regional variants had to come to stay, eve 
there may have been one pervasive sastric school earlier. Jayasena takes 
cognizance of the reality of the situation, considers these regional forms 
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and gives them due importance. Some other authors of the period, 
while making major departures, continued to pay lip service to Bharata; 
Jayasena is clear and categorical and unapologetic. In the first four 
chapters he deals with the classical forms as handed down from 
Bharata: in chapter five he describes the Desi dance as prevalent in 
his time. He then proceeds to describe and list the corpus of Desi dance 
in both movement and repertoire. For facility of understanding, it is - 
necessary to mention that Desi was again not one style, or the 
introduction of a totally new modern style unconnected with the earlier 
Marga tradition. It was the acceptance of the existence of regional /local 
variants and the term points at the concept of “improvisation within a 
framework” inherent in the Indian artistic tradition. To take an example 
amongst the Desi Sthanakas listed by Jaya, some are common to the 
Marga tradition, but there are many others, which are totally new: 
the same is true of the Karanas bhramaris padas caris etc. 


An important departure in the desi forms relates to the wfpluti or 
jumps. Although Nandikesevara speaks about these, it would appear 
from a reading of Jaya, Somesvara etc. that elevations received much 
greater importance during the medieval period: the same is true of 
the bhramaris. A detailed scrutiny of these portions of Jaya’s text 
clearly present a picture of a body of dance movement which was 
elaborate and vigorous. The descriptions of Desi lasayangas and the 
many new forms such as the Gondali, the Perani, Prenkhana and many 
others tell us of the vibrating creativity of the period. It also 
tells us of the origin of popular forms of dance such as Kundaka, 
Kollatta and others. This last gives us another clue for a better 
comprehension of the Indian tradition. Folk forms invariably influenced 
classical forms and there was a continuous dialogue between different 
levels of artistic creation. For the same reason the terms, folk and 
Classical are not applicable in the Indian context in the same sense as 
in other cultures: Jayasena’s work is one more significant evidence of 
the channels of communication between “the great and little tradition’. 
Often the little tradition influenced the great tradition, and an emergence 
of 4 popular movement was recognised by the sastras and incorporated 
into the text. Premium was given to experimentation and innovation. 


The publication of this work will prove to be a valuable source. for 
those who wish to undertake a serious study of the Indian artistic 
tradition in general and of dance in particular. 


Now readers await with eagerness the publication of the Bhoja’s 
Srngara_ Prakash by Dr. Raghavan, another mine of information, on 
the Indian arts, 


Dance Dialects of India: by Ragini Devi published by Vikas 
Publications, Delhi, 1972. Price Rs. 95. 


One often forgets that the great popularity of classical Indian dance 
o8 concert platforms today is in no small measure due to the dedication 


a few pioneers in the field thirty or forty years ago. 
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These enthusiasts, pioneers and dancers came from all strata of 
amongst these, who responded to the call of an alien culture, and in 
turn became the vehicle of transmitting the essential beauties of that 
culture to lands far off across many oceans. Accounts of mental, artistic 
journey of one who was responsible for creating bridges of communication 
‘between two cultures would be invaluable for all serious students of 
the history of the arts in the twentieth century particularly dance. 
Appropriately Ragini Devi begins her book with a personal statement 
and reminiscences of the formative period of her career. Personal history 
coupled with vivid descriptions of the milieu in which dance was taught 
and practised makes interesting reading. Although enthusiasm on the 
part of many Indians to teach, impart and participate is evident, the 
odds against which Ragini Devi must have worked in a situation of 
no cultural or professional sponsors run as an undercurrent. A less 
sensitive artist could have overstated these negative factors: Ragini Devi 
with the pen of a skilled artist moves through her narrative smoothly 
leaving it to the reader to draw inferences. Perhaps for the same 
reason, she avoids details of strict time chronology, dates and is satisfied 
with an impressionist recollection of the time “that was”. 


This portion of the book, along with the last, on “Fruitage” is 
by far the most absorbing and educative. One gets an insight into the 
assiduous patience with which she collected “numbers” for her repertoire, 
missing no opportunity, no chance she came by, she learnt from 
everyone, ranging from Gouri Amma to the Mysore dance Jetti Tyamma 
of Mysore, to Guru Kunju Kurup and many others. It was at the Kerala 
Kalamandalam that she spotted Gopinath, who became her dancing 
partner for many years. The story of the association of Ragini Devi 
and Guru Gopinath and their contribution to dance is too well known 
to be recounted. The only thing that one misses in these chapters. 's 
some insight into the reactions of the great Gurus specially of Kathakali 
to teach a woman and a foreigner at that. It is well known that 10 
eae dancer was taught Kathakali seriously until the forties or early 

ues, 


The rest of the book covers the whole gamut of Indian dance, 
comprising classical traditional and folk forms. In twentyone neatly 
divided chapters, we are taken through history, technique and repertoite 
of the major classical styles, the traditional forms such as Yakshagan4 
Chhau forms and forms of folk dance and drama. The chapters devoted 
to the theatre of Kerala (Nos. VII to XIV) are the most valuable. Th’ 
is a fairly comprehensive study of a variety of forms in Kerala. Many 
of these. such as the Krishnattam the dances of goddess Bhagvatt have 
not so far received adequate attention of scholars and dance-historat: 
It is hoped that future scholars will do a study in depth of these forms 
and their mutual interaction. 


The chapters on Dance in Ancient Orissa and ‘Odissi dance Plast* 
movements and repertoire’ are informative. Unfortunately some errors 
have crept in the captioning of the photographs which illustrate 
text (e.g. description of Kunjara Bhakira and the photograph with t 
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caption). It is hoped that in he subsequent edition, these will be 
rectified. 


The chapter on Manipuri in contrast is a distant bird’s eye view 
of a rich and complex dance tradition. Although the history, repertoire 
is briefly described, the reader longs for a personal reaction to a dance 
style which the artiste-did not for the most part include in her repertoire. 
In this chapter, there are some very minor errors of captioning which 
could be rectified. The photograph of the Rasa dance (facing page 176) 
shows Surya Mukhi, Tombino Thambal and Tondon and is not of the 
Jhaveri sisters, as captioned. Such an error is undoubtedly minor and 
of no consequence. but since the book is so well produced and so 
profusely illustrated, it is a pity that those who may have helped 
Ragini Devi were not painstaking enough. 


Finally in the chapter on Folk Dances, Ragini Devi succeeds in 
communicating in no uncertain terms her sincere enthusiasm for this 
vibrating multi-hued tradition. A survey of this kind, however brief, 
is valuable in a book which purports to cover all dimensions of 
dance-activity in India. Handsomely produced and profusely illustrated 
with some excellent pictures of Indrani by Habib Rahman, the volume 
is a welcome addition to the meagre literature on Indian dance. It is 
hoped that a more modestly priced edition will soon be available. 


Kapila Vatsyayan 


The Dance in India by Enakshi Bhavanani. D. B. Tarapore- 
vala & Sons, Bombay. pp. 261. 


It is a second edition of the book which points to the fact that 
there is need for more books for both scholars and laymen in this field. . 
The problem however is, that practicing dancers, being by and large 
non-verbal people find it difficult to articulate concepts and analyse 
movement while scholars generally iack that plastic feel which is so 
essential to get inside the skin of dance. There are exceptions who are 
both scholars and dancers but the next best thing would pethaps us 
for scholars and practising artistes to work in close collaboration. Being 
a Visual art, the collaboration need not be in terms of books alone but 
of lecture-demonstrations both live and recorded on films, workshops in 
depth and working out of a system of notation which could keep 
the record for posterity straight. 


Coming back to the book, it is a descriptive survey of various dance 
styles of India, both classical and folk, with extensive illustrations. 
Sadly enough, clarification of the structure of each dance form, its line 
or analysis of the use of body and its pattern of movement in different 
styles is not attempted. A description of the repertoire with statements 
like ‘Alarippu is short and sweet, its rhythm is very beautiful’ or Tillana 
1S a picture of all the feminine charm, with a woman’s air and graces 
tse athe the play of the eyes and eyebrows, coquetry and lilting grace 
does hot convey much to a reader who also wants to understand the 
difference between good and bad Bharatnatyam. One also looks for 
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a discussion of the stylistic differences in the same form and the author’s 
vesponse to them. 


“The book begins with a survey of dancing in mythology and the 
historical period through a brief study of sculptures and paintings. The 
subject, of course since then has been treated in a profoundly scholarly 
manner by Dr (Mrs) Kapila Vatsyayan who has established the inter- 
relationship of these art forms. One would now like to see this 
tremendous source material being used for definitive works on historical 
surveys of the form and content of various regional dance styles. 


Towards the end of the book the folk and tribal dances of various 
regions are described which in itself is a gigantic task if the author 
saw everything that she listed. But could we have precise definitions 
of the terms ‘classical’, ‘folk’ and ‘tribal’ as these seemingly distinct 
and separate categories tend to flow into each other as far as Indian 
dances are concerned. For instance, some dances of Mayurbhanj Chhau 
have been listed by the author under tribal dances but is one quite 
certain of this categorization in view of the rigorous grammar and 
discipline of this style? Braj Ras is listed under folk, while anyone 
who has seen this style from Brindaban would not be as certain, as 
the intention of the content of this style is the same as that of any 
‘classical’ style. 


In the last chapter on the Revival of Dance, references are made 
to the earlier heyday of Indian dancing, its decline and later renaissance 
in the early 20th century. However, numerous problems connected 
with the history of dance in the last forty or fifty years or so remain 
untouched. Was it really a renaissance or was it a popularisation 
among the urban middle classes; has mushroom growth of teaching 
institutions of dance with ilJ-equipped teachers affected the quality of 
dance; is there a growing awareness of dance among people or is it 3 
tourist oriented industry or cultivated to present an ‘image abroad’? 
Also, is classical Indian dancing relevant to the contemporary Indian 
milieu; what does Jayadeva’s Ashtapadi mean to a Delhi audience, whal 
is its future, its trends? In what we call ‘Ballet’, is it possible to create 
movements afresh instead of relying completely on classical styles of 
can classical styles give Satisfactory solutions to the problems of 3 
contemporary choreographer? 


__ This book, a record of an immense amount of material compiled 
with a great deal of patience and hard work is a welcome addition ‘0 


a meagre but growing number of books on Indian dance and one hopés 


that it will provide a take off point to many others. 


Usha Malik 


